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“WHAT NOW ®” exclaim our old acquain- 
tances; “ The Whim! the What do you callit ! what 
does all this mean? Have we not whims enough al- 
ready ? what need is there of introducing more? No, 
No, let the editors keep their whims to themselves ; 
we have an abundance of them in our own families : 
there’s the whim of the moment, the whim of the 
day, the whim of the season and the whim of the 
year—besides, if an addition should be necessary, 
we can at any time adopt a whim of our own with- 
out paying for it.”— 

Stop there gentle friends for a moment if you 
please ; you may adopt your own whims, it is true, 
but not without paying for them, and sometimes 
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2 THE WHIM. 


perhaps, like Franklin whistles, a little too dearly : 
though occasionally they may be esteemed as 
** trifles light as air,” yet are they frequently found 
ponderous as the monumental stone that weighs on 
the deceased ; it is better to let others indulge thezr 
whims, if they will be so silly, for your amusement, 
and content yourselves with laughing heartily at 
them. 
But you quarrel with our title ; Why so? 


** What's in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet,” 


And that which we call the Whim would be the 
same under, any other title, though you should call 
it *€ nothing.” | 

The difficulties attending former periodical wri- 
ters in the selection of a title have not been un- 
felt by us—We could have adopted attractive titles 
promising every thing most morally and abstemi- 
ously great and good, or we could have offered a 
solid repast on the Sirloins and Plum puddings of 
learning, stimulated with some of the sauces piquan- 
tes of Voltaire, the entreméts of Swift, with the ad- 
dition of the sweetmeats of Goldsmith as a palata- 
ble bonne bouche ; the promise was easy ; our friend 
Johnson would have furnished us with a thousand 
of the most brilliant sesquepedalia, but perhaps it 
might have often been found in spite of the spleri- 


dour of our title 
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*¢ That ten dull words would meet in one dull line;” 


Therefore we declined to invest ourselves with 
the ensignia which we might not wear with honour, 
and accordingly, adopted a monosyllable as our 
gentleman usher to the court of Fancy. 


—2 + o=u— 
‘¢ Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ?” 


WE perceive, not ; for some of our old acquain- 
tances have already, as we find, began to indulge 
their jokcs on the editors of the Whim—Their wit- 
ticisms, however, although a little premature, in- 
dicate generally good humour, and pleasurable an- 
ticipation. ‘To be thus early favoured in our em- 
brio state, is gratifying to our hopes of a happy 
delivery and reception—But, say they, oil and water 
are not miscible. In their respective natures alone, 
we grant that they are not; but by the admission of 
a third ingredient, an union may be formed which 
every housewife can inform us will keep the floor 
we tread on clean, our hands too free from scil— 
there is much virtue in these harmonizing additions; 
and nature has kindly furnished us with as many 
for our moral as our chemical laboratories : there 
is virtue too in neuteralization ; nay even in oppo- 
sition; collision is necessary to the flint to enable it 
to produce fire, and the “ liqueur de contradiction” 
is only made palatable by its correcting opposites. 





















































Me THE WHIM. 


As it is customary with the maker of a large 
bowl of punch for the refreshment of a numerous 
¢ompany to deal out portions for their taste before 
the final combination is arranged; so do we now 
present our sample to the world. Is it too weak, too 
strong, too acid or toosweet? tell us frankly; we 
wish to make our beverage most generally palata- 
ble, and if you think the taste is incorrect we will 
reply to you in something like the language of one 
of Pope’s scribblers, 


‘¢ Do but take it, 
And what you’d have it, you yourselves may make it.”’ 





For, as there are grand desiderata in the physi- 
cal, so are they in the world of economics ; to please 
we write, but to write we must please, for unless 
we please others, ’twere better that we should not 
write at all—A Whim directed us to the experi- 
ment, and we hope that Whim will bring our for- 
tunes to the Jining Post; at least we’ll whip and 
spur for it, but,—no crossing and jostling ; then, if we 
should be distanced we shall have only to blame the 
sluggishness of our coursers, and, dismounting 
yield the race. Above all, we shall devotedly ob- 
serve the precept of Pythagoras, “ a fabis abstine,” 
‘ne vous melez pas du government,’—have nothing 
to do with Politics. 
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OURSELVES. 


WE are obliged to treat in our first number, a 
fittle more profusely than we could have desired, 
on two rather unfavourable subjects of lucubration, 
—pourselves ; but as we are aware of our liability to 
many curious requisitions, our budget of ways and 
means may as well be emptied on the table at once, 
that each of our readers may have time for the 
weighty consideration of patronage or opposition. 
When we shall have shuffled off the clayey coil of 
introductory matter, our sphere will be extended, and 
second and third persons will more freely be admit- 
ted ; at present, as we appearin a questionable shape, 
we must necessarily adopt Dr. Franklin’s plan of 
avoiding repeated enquiries by declaring at once 
what we are, whence we came, and whither we are 
Ong. 

—e— 


« Tua Jeunesse et la Grace ont partout l’avantage ;”" 


WE know it and confess it, and also that we have 
them not; yet have we the common right, or com- 
mon custom which is nearly the same thing, (for 
“‘ Mos pro lege est” has still its prevalence) of fan- 
cying that we, have substitutive qualities to coun- 
terbalance our defects of youth and grace :—what 
these substitutive qualities are, remains to be prov- 
ed; perhaps some of them may be of the nature of 
those which obtained the successful candidate a 
A2 
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— OURSELVES. 
i WE are obliged to treat in our first number, a 
oe fittle more profusely than we could have desired, 


on two rather unfavourable subjects of lucubration, 
—ourselves ; but as we are aware of our liability to 
many curious requisitions, our budget of ways and 





‘ means may as well be emptied on the table at once, 
4 that each of our readers may have time for the 
weighty consideration of patronage or opposition. 


When we shall have shuffled off the clayey coil of 
introductory matter, our sphere will be extended, and 
second and third persons will more freely be admit- 

_ ted ; at present, as we appearin a questionable shape, 
we must necessarily adopt Dr. Franklin’s plan of 
avoiding repeated enquiries by declaring at once 
what we are, whence we came, and whither we are 
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«« La Jeunesse et la Grace ont partout l’avantage ;”” 


WE know it and confess it, and also that we have 
them not; yet have we the common right, or com- 
mon custom which is nearly the same thing, (for 
“‘ Mos pro lege est” has still its prevalence) of fan- 
cying that we have substitutive qualities to coun- 
terbalance our defects of youth and grace :—what 
cee these substitutive qualities are, remains to be prov- 
: ed; perhaps some of them may be of the nature of 
those which obtained the successful candidate a 
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preference in the following case.—-A merchant hav- 
ing built a handsome ship, wished some pilot to 
navigate her through the Sound to New York; 
many offered—the first was asked if he was ac- 
quainted with the Sound ; He replied he wasso well 
acquainted with it that he had never touched any 
thing but water in it—‘ You are not for my purpose,” 
rejoined the merchant and dismissed him: other 
boasting applicants had equal success ; at last came 
one, who being similarly questioned replied with an 
oath, “‘ Fought to know it, for [have been on every 
d—’d rock in it.” “ Then” said the merchant “ You 
are my man, for what has already injured you, you 
will be the more careful to avoid.” 


a Ms > eee 


TRIFLES. 


SOME person says that the greatest art in life 
is to learn how to trifle we//—by this we suppose 
he could only mean that the “tedium vite” might be 
the best way antidoted by sprightly and entertain- 
ing effusions of wit, humour or anecdote. The 
lamp of learning, however effulgently it may have 
shone in the most polished circles for many hours, 
will atlast begin to smell a little of the oil, and for 
the benefit of society require an extinguisher. Be- 
sides, the auricular organs of our ladies are some- 
times so delicately formed, that the tympanum can- 
not long endure the vibration oceasioned by the 
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thunder of dogmatic eloquence ; they wait impati- 
ently for the mild zephyr that gently whispering in 
their ears, will waft a soft insinuation of devoted sen- 
timents, a well selected tale of sorrow, charity, or 
love. 

If this betrifling, we can trifle too; we can re- 
cord, compile or even invent; accordingly, we 
will endeavour to moderate the gloom of serious 
lucubration by the introduction of interesting 
memoirs, and enliven it by occasional scintillations 
ef wit and humour: the latter we fear will be the 
harder task, for we have a plentiful lack of wit our- 
selves; however, * nil desperandum,” our friends 
appear to have enough, and from the example they 
have already given of their liberality in dispensing 
it, we have little doubt of being enabled to conceal 
eur own deficiences under the shreds and patches 
we may collect from others. 


‘* Full many a floweris born to blush unseen 
** And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 


Gray. 

ONE of the most important, yet, perhaps the most 
delicate duties of those who establish themselves 
as essayists for social benefits, appears to be the 
developement, or rather the publicity of talent in the 
deserving—We know the sensibility of real merit, 
and would not willingly induce a suffering by flat- 
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tery, or the rude touch of undeserved praise. 
But it is 4y that modesty, its censtant attendant, 
so veiled from the eye of public observation, that 
the scrutinizing search of the penetrating few alone 
discern it: whilethe mere tyro of an art or science, 
well brazed with impudence, will declare himself a 
Rubens, a Titian, a West ora Stuart ; and basely 
resigning the dignity of his profession, subserviently 
yield his honour in a curtsey to ignorant populari- 
ty; which in return bows to presumptuous arro- 
gance as to a heathen Dagon or a Colossal Nero. 
But,in the city of Philadelphia, professedly, avow- 
edly, declaring itself the Athens of the United States, 
iS genius to languish under inactivity, or wait the in- 
cidental refreshment of an April shower in drooping 
melancholy, and perhaps despair? would it not add 
to the nobly acquired honour of the guardians of 
eur tastes if they should search more for solid 
worth, extract the diamond from its quarry and be 
themselves the instruments of polishing ? Nature has 
deeply buried in her bosom the (esteemed) most 
precious metals ; as deeply in the human breast has 
she infixed the seeds of genius; each dormant.in 
its bed of ore, requiring only the unfolding hand 
of patronage to bring them to the light of admira- 
tion: the diamond shines not in obscurity ; some 
sun or artificial ray must play on its refractive pow- 
ers to give its innate brilliancy emergence. So it is 
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with the germ of genius, external warmth must 
nourish, or it dies m darkness. 


—s1— 
‘¢ Ne quid nimis.” 

‘¢ NE quid nimis” is an excellent maxim, but one 
as little attended to as any that have issued from the 
brains of the wise men of Greece ; how few are 
they who exceed not the restrictions of moral doc- 
trines in their intercourse with the world! Virtue 
itself occasionally oversteps the bounds of prudence, 
and wandering in enthusiastic feeling approaches 
the environs of error.—The many extravagances that 
might be introduced under this head, are incalculable; 
we glance only at present on a few; as instead of a 
laboured prospectus of our future endeavours, we 
whimsically have determined to Aznt only on what 
we may hereafter do; as, for instance, we may oc- 
casionally observe 

That an entertaining visitor for one hour, may 
render himself disagreeable in three— 

That a handsome female by too anxious endea- 
vours to make herself more beautiful, may appear 
otherwise. 

That a little learning profusely exhibited, may 
prove hazardous. 

That a lady, sensible in her own sphere, may play 
at forfeits by venturing beyond it. 

That a good story, once well told, is good; but 
often repeated is good for nothing. 
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That the excess of politeness may become rude- 
ness. 

That a good sermon may be too long. 

That a deficiency of performance may arise from 
too many promises. * Quanto melius ille gui nil 
promittit °” 

That benevolence itself may, become censurable 
when too freely indulged. 

That—in short, that every feeling of our nature 
will lead to error, unless timely checked. A heathen 
poet says, no deity will be absent where prudence 
is ; that we may not be liable to the censure of our 
motto we will forthe present drop this subject. 


—— +e 


‘¢ Habits are soon assumed, but when we strive 
‘* To leave them off, ’tis being flayed alive.” 


HABITS, are as various in their nature, as fash- 
ions are changeable in their paraphernalia ; thereare, 
as in all things else, good and bad of both sorts ; but 
the whimsicality connected witha consideration of 
their comparative singularities 1s to be deduced 
from the extreme volatility of every thing that 1s 
good, and the pertinacious adherence of every thing 
that is Jad: an old coat for instance, will with the 
constancy of real friendship, adhere to a poor man’s 
back throughall his miseries, nor desert him while it 
has an arm left to shelter or protecthim ; while the 
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ephemeral ornaments of fashion fly off on the first 
veering of the weathercock that points to some- 
thing new. There is also an essential difference in 
the conduct of the respective wearers; the poor man 
is not ungrateful for the attachment of his old coat ; 
but conscious of the general weakness of age, with 
affectionate anxiety he examines every morning its 
‘“‘ tale of symptoms,” and where he sees the rubs 
of time are too severely felt, with piteous eye he 
views the wound, and with a ready and a healing 
hand applies the threaded needle.—No tender suf- 
ferings like these are felt, no kindly aid is given to 
the pelisse the bonnet or the shawl, however good, 
when once the fiat ofalmighty fashion has pronounc- 
ed them no longer the vassals of her despotic rule. 
Pride discards them without a sigh, humility re- 
ceives them with a smile, and when no longer a /e 
mode, they are doomed to become useful. 


se} ae 


DENNIE. 
ALAS poor Dennie ! Iknew him well, Horatio— 


he was, &c. 

‘There seems to be a duty imposed on all surviv- 
ing admirers of literature which exacts from them 
a liberal boon of gratitude for improvements and 
pleasures they have themselves received from the 
deceased : but did there exist no duty, our feelings 
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would impressively demand from us a tribute to de- 
parted merit ; of genius—so great as to entail upon 
itself the usual fate of all extraordinary exertions, 


in polite and social literature. 
Dennie was once the soul of public idolatry ; he 


taught, he stimulated and inspired; his song was 
that of the nightingale when free to warble his wood 
notes at his will, but like that bird, he pined under 
restraint; stung as he was latterly by the real or 
fancied neglect of former friends, the muses bound 
up his wounds, and wove for time a shroud for 
immortality. If we cannot plant flowers, we will at 
least pluck nettles from his grave. 


** Blest be the bard, whose tender tale inspires 
The passion’d scene with virtue’s holiest fires ; 
Who draws from brightest eyes the moisten’d soul, 
And bids their tributes glitter as they roll. 

To moral truth when loveliest grace is given, 

The smile of beauty is a ray from heaven ; 

Soft as the fairy web Arachne weaves 

To ward the night dew from the lily’s leaves ; 
Chaste as the pity of Aurora’s tears 

When the web trembles with the pearl it bears.” 


R. T. Paine. 


— So oe 
R. T. PAINE. 
FOR the author of the above quotation the mu- 


ses have many a tear to shed, and many a sigh to 
heave; he too represented the picture drawn by 


Penrose 
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‘ Of injured Merit with a downcast eye 
Hurt by Neglect slow stalking headless by.” 
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But at present we shall content ourselves by in- 
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serting another quotation from the pen of this ex- 
| cellent Classic, which we presume was composed 
as his ownportrait in his evening hour ; it is extracted 
from what was originally proposed by him as an 
epilogue to the Clergyman’s Daughter ; but his ex- 
panding genius extended it beyond all customary 
limits of recitation, and its superior merit, for it 
was not written “ ad captandum vulgus,” could not 
sustain it against ears that heard not, minds that 
could not understand ; and comprehensions that em- 
braced not its allusions : 


«* Lorn through the lobby, see the Poet steal, 
Forgetting life, while he can live to feel ; 
To biank oblivion yielding private woe, 
While public virtue gives one tear to flow ; 
And charm’d with fiction, that our sorrows bless, 
His fancy riots in the lov’d distress. 
But ah ! Illusion sweet of * Tears and Smiles,” 
Where virtue revels, while romance beguiles, 
What cheerless hours doth destiny delay, 
Till recollected Lire returns with day, 

‘ When he who wanders with a poet’s name, 
Must live on friendship while he starves on fame.” 


eh + Gam, 


ANECDOTES. 


» IN our department of Anecdotes, we cannot pre- 


_ tend to originality, any more than a son can say that 
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he had no father; but we will endeavour to confine 
ourselves to those least generally known, and from 
the various revolutions in the world and its social 
innovations, now become interesting. If somebody 
had not written before us, we could not ourselves 
write: the retrospective eyes of one generation can 
only bid the tongue avouch what it has seen, the 
ear what it has heard ; the knowledge of what pass- 
ed before our own being we must owe to others : so 
that in this instance we can only claim the merit of 
interesting or useful selections of facts introduced 
‘n our own style, and narrated in our own language. 
—+— 
PETER THE GREAT. 

Peter the Great was the reformer or rather the 
original organizer of his nation; before him Russia 
was comparatively nothing. He undertook every 
thing ; and what he could not finish himself, was 
afterwards brought to perfection upon his plans. 

But, Peter the Great was not without blemish, 
he was extremely irritable in his temper and sub- 
ject to violent fits of passion ; he was conscious of 


this defect in his character, and one day observed a 
little impatiently thereon, “I have reformed my 
nation, but have not been able to reform myself.” 
How many have been blessed with the power as 
well as the will of doing good to others and have 
failed in their attempt at conquest over themselves ! 
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We could enlarge upon this subject, but it would 
make an essay of an anecdote. 


ee ¢ 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Before the completion of the Cathedral of St. Pau) 
in London, Sir James ‘Thornhill was employed in 
the paintings of the cclebrated Whispering Gallery, 
a circular gallery of immense height from the pave- 
ment under the dome. ‘The iron balustrades, by 
which it was since rendered a promenade of safety, 
had not then been erected. One day as he was paint- 
ing in all the fervour of imagination, and with ex- 
clusive attention to his work, he retired step by 
step to examine the effect; at length the retrograde 
motion brought one of his heels partly over the 
edge of the gallery, and he was preparing to make 
another step backward, which must inevitably have 
been fatal, when his assistant observed his perilous 
situation, and with admirable presence of mind, in- 
stead of calling to Sir James to inform him of his 
danger, rushed immediately to the picture and des- 
troyed, by daubing and defacing, the object of his 
adoration ; Sir James in a fury of passion instantly 
rushed forward with violent imprecations on his 
assistant till he found that by the annihilation of a 
few renewable beauties his own life had been saved 
from otherwise assured destruction. 
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16 THE WHIM. 
THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Alpheus has a beautiful ode, the translation of 
which we have heard recited by Mr. Ogilvie with 
peculiar pleasure. It represents a mother amusing 
herself with her infant on the summit of a romantic 
spot ;—the parent observes some fruit ata little dis- 
tance ; placing her child as she thinks, in safety, she 
withdraws to gather it, the child in the mean time 
crawls towards a precipice ; the mother perceives 
his danger, but instead of rushing forward to snatch 
him from it, she gently attracts his attention, tears 
off her shawl, and exposes to him the fountain of 
his existence, the child: immediately creeps back, 
and is with rapture received from the brink of dan 
ger to the full flowing bosom of a parent. 


ONE A LITTLE DIFFERENT, 


But no farther so,than that nature united with 
reason in the two preceding instances, and with dis- 
traction in the following. 

During the last century,—we know not the years 
exactly, a Lion escaped from the Menagerie of the 
Grand Duke of Florence, and ran through the 
streets of the city. A woman who was carrying her 
infant in her arms, while running from the Lion, 
let it fall. The Lion seized it in his mouth. ‘The 
distracted mother, threw herself on her knees be- 
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fore the beast, and in the agony of grief implored 
the restoration of her child. The Lion stopped, gaz- 
ed on the mother, placed the infant on the ground 
uninjured, and departed. 


—=——» + ee 


MORE OF THE MOTHER. 


While a priest was exhorting a female to bear 
with resignation the loss of a favourite son, he 
broughtto the assistance of his arguments, the in- 
stance of the submission of Abraham to the divine 
will, in his readiness to sacrifice his son Isaac. 
“ God,” exclaimed she with energy, ‘ Could never 
have demanded, that sacrifice of a mother.” 


ee ee 


DESPAIR- 


Despair should be the last feeling indulged as 
a refuge from affliction, for ‘* we know not what 
the morrow may bring forth.” ‘Two young En- 
slishmen were pecuniarily involved so far as even 
to endeavour to persuade themselves to think that 
in their state suicide was justifiable. ‘They were 
wandering and conversing together on the environs 
of a race ground,when a violent and unprovoked 
insult was offered by a number of suspicious per- 
sons, to anelderly, plainly dressed man ; this at first 
excited only their attention, but immediately their 


interference for the protection of the injured and 
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apparently poor object of persecution. Witha man- 
ly and disinterested spirit they rescued him, and 
when in safety he informed them that he was Lord 
Chadworth, thanking them for their assistance and 
inviting them to hishouse. Lord Chadworth was 
aman, who disgusted with the world, or something 
it contained, or become misanthropic from some 
cause or other, had for a long time secluded him- 
self from society ; he was very rich and had no 
heirs ; as he lived near the race ground he happen- 
ed this day to be suddenly struck with the idea of 
visiting it; but not wishing to be recognized he had 
wandered forth in the usual equipment of his retire- 
ment when he was attacked as above related. | 

The gentlemen who so accidentally met with him 
and rescued him, were made immediately joint heirs 
of his estate, and thus in one hour raised unex- 
pectedly from misery to affluence ; when another 
day perhaps, had they indulged the frenzy of des- 
pair, might have plunged them “ with all their im- 
perfections on their heads” into eternity. 

— 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A gentleman im a coffee-house the other day 
quoting a passage from Solomon, observed that 
‘“‘ there was nothing new under the Sun.” “ That 


may be,” replied an officer who was of the party, 
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‘‘ but let me tell you that there’s something new un- ( 
der the Stars, for our ship was launch’d to day, and / 
here’s success to her.” | 


—8 + eo 
LORD NORTH. 


Lord North and Colonel Barré, were, as the world 
well knows, the most violent political antagonists ; 
so much so that the view of each other instantly 
excited anger. It pleased providence that both of 
them should be afflicted with blindness in their age. 
Animosity having partially subsided, Colonel Barré 
left his card at his Lordship’s door. While one day 
Lord North’s gentleman was reading to him the 
list of visitors, the name of Colonel Barré arrested 
his attention. ‘ Colonel ®arré!” exclaimed his 
Lordship, “ indeed! Well, we should be truly hap- 
py to see each other now.” 


——— + eo 
LORD THURLOW. 
The day after Lord Thurlow had, at his majes- ae 


ty’s request, resigned the seals, he attended accord- 


ing to customary etiquette the Levee. he king ad- | ; 
vancing to him observed, “ Well, my Lord Thurlow " ; 
how d’ye do? a fine cay yesterday, a fine day all 7 
day.” ‘It may have been a fine day to your ma- fa 


jesty” replied Lord Thurlow, with his usual bilunt- 


ness, “ but it wasa very dull one to me.” 
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SCRAPS. 


Hope is the sweetest soother of affliction, and 
when it is permitted to soar on the many coloured 
wings of fancy to bid the “ lovely scenes at distance 
hail,” affords a momentary but illusive joy. Faith 
is the pillow on which alone we can securely rest.— 


a ae 


The laurels of an author drop with fortune’s fall- 
ing leaves; it is strange that Locke in his defini- 
tion of wit should have omitted that necessary in- 
gredient, a heavy-purse. Had he condescended to 
distinguish the effect of similar effusions from the 
brains of the rich and the poor, we should easily 


have discovered that, 
«* A wit in ruffles, is a fool in rags.”’ 


Why is it that the rod of affliction so often la- 
cerates the breast of Genius? (for Genius turns not 
its back to the oppressor ;) Is it not that some ex- 
traordinary susceptibility of torture exists, unknown 
to minds of rougher organization? We perceive the 
variation of delicacy in the formation of plants, 
and woods, and may presume the same in human 
beings; the oak will scarcely yield to the blast, 
while the sensitive plant will shrink from the slight- 


est touch. 
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POETRY. 
POETRY was the art first cultivated ; Aristo- 


- tle gives two reasons why it was so :—* The partiali- 


ty of man for imitation, and his natural taste for 
rhyme and song.” Our Poetry, like our wit we fear 
will have to cry “ peccavi,” unless we should be so 
happy as to obtain some effusions from the ladies ; 
whom we doubt not, Aristotle meant to include in 
the above remarks; for we have so much of the 
‘¢ Vis Inertiz” in us that we cannot trip it “ on the 
light fantastic toe” over the vales of Tempe, or the 
mount Parnassus at our will to gather posies to 
weave garlands with: great and important apart as 
the apple is said to have borne in the fatalities of 
women, men and empires, and great as is reported 
its characteristic power of temptation, we can only 
regret that we have not one to offer. Our work is 
yet like the season, in its spring, and can produce of 
course no natural autumnal fruit ; a cheering sum- 
mer may do something, but all we can engage at 
present, is, that we will throw no golden apple in the 
way to stop the course of any Atalanta who will un- 
dertake the race of excellence. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 
Wednesday, May 11, 1814. 


HAD the weather permitted our intended pur- 
suits this evening, we are fully persuaded, by what 
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we have seen before, that we should have had au 
opportunity of paying a well earned tribute to stre- 
nuous exertions for public patronage.—We have no 
doubt that a future occasion will enable us to ful- 
flour wishes, but can at present only regret the 
necessity of a painful postponement of the enter- 
tainments prepared. 


Te + Gomer 


THE TEMPLE OF HYGAIA. 


We are not fond of sublime titles; they are fas_ 
einating and attractive, and sometimes allure the 
innocent whither they should not tread: but we 
are happy that an establishment is lately formed in 
the western wing of the Theatre, which promises 
to be the constant resort of the votaries of Health 
during the summer season; it has already obtain- 
ed the patronage of fashion and beauty, and where 
they lead, were it but a Whzm in them to drink the 
Seltzer and the Soda waters, the public will of course 
follow, and many will be induced to take from the 
fountain of health the salubrious refreshment, in- 
stead of the Lethean draught elsewhere. 

A still more tempting invitation is offered to this 
temple—here no excluding practice banishes the 
fair; here may the kiss be left within the cup, and 
lovers never ask for wine. 
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GREAT KNOWLEDGE. 


* 


UV VE known a man of heart so light, 
He’d spring o’er every straw : 

ve known a sullen sluggish wight, 
Scarce yield to motion’s law. 


f’ve known a maid, and fortune’s scoff, 
Could never vex or fret her ; 

I’ve known another, who, well off, 
Would always sigh for better. 


E’ve known a man whose purse, each hint 
Of sorrow would make light ; 
Wve known a brute whose heart of flint, 


A steel could ne’er excite. 


BP’ve known a gentle female blush, 
At words that might delight her ; 
Pye known another boldly rush, 
To scenes that should affright her. 


U’ve known the friendly accent fall, 
Like balm of gentlest dew ; 

(ve known the hoarser crash appal, 
The soul to virtue true. 


IPve known the good, I’ve known the bad, 
DPve known the foe beguile ; 

Pye known th ssed d 

“ve known the oppressed sorrowing sad, 
Beneath the scorner’s smile. 
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In short what natures have I not 
In men and women known ! 
What pity ’tis that I forgot, 
To learn and feel my own. 


—— + 


TO A LADY. 


A CANDID DECLARATION. 


[ love you for that brilliant eye ; 

I love you for that dimpled cheek ; 
[love you for the feeling sigh, 

That speaks a disposition meek. 


Tlove you for that liberal mind, 
The ornament of youth ; 

But most for what we seldom find. 
Sincerity and truth. 


SQUIBS. 


Says Want to Will, “ You have a wound, 


And I must give a plaster ;”’ 
‘“ Not so,” says Will, “ until it’s found, 
That Want becomes my master.” 
TO FANCY. 
O Fancy ! leave my flutt’ring heart, 
Nor thus romantic hopes impart ; 
Be kinder to the breast of youth, 
And let it’s sure repose be truth. 
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